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- When money is used as a weapon — 


COMMENTARY 
By Jack Bragen 


HUMAN beings often 
seek weaponry to feel 
equal to or better than 
others. By learning to 
use martial arts, people 
can weaponize their 
own bodies. Others 
resort to guns, some- 
times used in robberies, 
because their use can 
terrorize people into 


cooperation with almost 


anything. Almost any 
physical or nonphysical 
object can become a 
type of weapon. 

Weapons can come in 
numerous forms, some 
of which are intangi- 
ble. For some, money 
is used as weaponry. 
Money isn’t an intan- 
gible, but it does not 
involve physical am- 

‘munition, or a physical 
blade, and it doesn’t 
involve obvious phys- 
ical violence. Yet it can 
harm and kill just the 
same. Money, under the 
wrong circumstances, 
can be used to attain 
power over the criminal 
and civil courts. The 
courts themselves are 
used as weapons, with 
money as the ammuni- 

tion. ae 

We’ve seen former 
President Trump go to 
court a lot. To Trump, 
the courts are a second 
home, and he is well 
versed in evading their 
punishments, using the 
courts to evade ac- 
countability, and using 
the courts to forward 
his personal and politi- 
cal agendas. 

Even words can be 
twisted into becoming 
a weapon. In some 
instances, words, when 
they are deceitful, 
are used to assault a 
person’s reputation 
and livelihood. The 
common remedy for 
this is to counterattack 
with the civil courts. 
When words are insults, 
it is like using a taser 
on someone. Tasers 
are usually not fatal, 
but they are obviously 
painful as hell. Insults 
are never fatal, but 
they attack a person’s 
self-esteem, and they 
inflict pain. 

Money brings power. 
While it doesn’t give 

power over oneself, it 
gives power over exter- 
nal conditions, events, 
and people. 

Most people would 
rather have more mon- 
ey than less. If you do 
not have money, you 
can’t function in the 
world. You can’t eat or 
pay for food, shelter, or 
any of the other basic 


Woe to those who make unjust laws, to those who 
issue oppressive decrees, to deprive the poor of their 
rights and withhold justice from the oppressed 


fuer People's Campaige | poorpeopheccompoign.org 
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San Francisco Poster Syndicate 


Isaiah 10:1-2 
Act Hazelwood 2017 


Not all weapons are tangible, Jack Bragen writes. Money is often used to 


cause harm. 


needs in life. Therefore, 
money is like blood--it 
gives life. Because of 
this simple and some- 
times unacknowledged 
fact, if you have lots of 
money, you will attract 
people. This is where 
money has a dual pur- 
pose; it gives life, yet it 
can be used to conduct 
an attack. 

You can also use 
money to inspire fear 
in people. Our social 
and economic systems 
are skewed to favor 
the people who have 
a lot of money. Money 
can often bring a level 
of immunity to justice. 
Or, at the very least, 
can bring some insula- 
tion from it. If you can 
pay for the very best 
attorneys, your chanc- 
es of being wrongly 
convicted of a crime 
are minimal. If you rely 
on a public defender, 
you have little chance 
of defeating even some 
of the weakest cases 
against you. 

People use money as 
a weapon of assault. 
Since the criminal jus- 
tice and civil justice sys- 
tems favor the wealthy, 
it becomes relatively 
easy to attack people 
through those systems. 


On the other hand, 
when the non-affluent, 
taken as a whole, lack 
money, the economy 
doesn’t work. In this 
case, no one has money 
to buy anything, and 
thus none of the big 


Money brings 
power. While 
it does not 
give power 
over oneself, 
it gives power 
over external 
conditions, 
events, and 
people. 


companies can make 
any profits. When no 
one has the money to 
keep society going, 
everything begins to 
fall apart. All of soci- 
ety relies on money to 
make things work, and 
in its absence or near 
absence, the country is 
crippled. The wealthy 
realize this, and on 
occasion, circumstances 
force them to let go of 
some of the money they 


are hoarding and hand 
it over to the middle 
class and poor. Today 
this is taking the form 
of stimulus checks. In 
the past it took the form 
of general assistance 
checks. And to bring us 
out of the Great Depres- 
sion of the twentieth 
century, in the 1930s, 
it took the form of 
putting people to work 
on building infrastruc- 
ture, namely the Public 
Works Administration. 
Thus, the rich cannot 
keep every penny for 
themselves, and they 
know it. They may not 
like it, but they know it. 
Yet, if you are an 
individual who lacks 
much money, you are 
materially unequal to 
an affluent person. The 
affluent person has 
advantages. The person 
of fewer economic 
resources has to become 
clever and resourceful 
to deal with this. People 
at the bottom have to 
work harder than do 
those at the top. : 
Yet, those at the top 
may have more capa- 
bilities in many realms. 
The poor person has to 


Money continues on 
page 9 
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Remembering 
Robin Silver 


RoBIN Silver—musician, artist, audio engineer, 
and once-member of the Here/There encampment— 
died on January 15, 2021. He is deeply missed by our 
Street Spirit community and the many people with 
whom he crossed paths in the East Bay and beyond. 

Robin was a gentle soul—deeply curious and, as 
one friend of his said, “so intensely and intimately 
engaged with every inch of life.” He loved producing 
music and videos with Berkeley Community Me- 
dia, and attending (or playing) shows at Art House 
Gallery. Earlier in life, he was a frequent attendee 
of renaissance faires, where he made many friends 
and found community. He was once in a band called 
Tired of Sleeping, which brought him great pleasure. 
He was deeply in love with his wife, Theresa Morgan, 
who passed in 2013—the grief from her death is what 
precipitated his homelessness. 

Robin sent us the poem below shortly before his 
passing. May his words carry his spirit forward. 
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Opioid overdoses in Alameda County are at record highs. 


It doesn’t have to be this way 


As COVID intensifies the overdose crisis, harm reduction advocates step in where government lags. 


By Ariel Boone 


WHEN Thad regained conscious- 


ness, the lighting looked different and - 


his body hurt. He remembers getting 
up and walking around his encamp- 
ment, where a friend called out to him 
and told him he looked ill. He was 
_ overcome by nausea and vomited ina 
port-a-potty, then tried to lie down. 
He had just survived his first opioid 
overdose after smoking fentanyl. The 
woman he smoked with administered 
the overdose reversal drug Narcan, to 
revive him and restart his breathing. 
Now he was in withdrawal. 

“Tt was kind of scary afterwards to 
think about it, because Id seen it hap- 
pen to other people,” Thad says. 

Thad is one of thousands of un- 
housed people who deal with sub- 
stance use in Alameda County. He 
faces triple crises: homelessness, pan- 
demic, and now, an overdose surge 
that has reached historic levels. 

Approximately 50,000 people died 
in the United States from opioid — 
overdoses in 2019, before the U.S. 
entered Covid lockdown. Provision- 
ally, the CDC estimates that number 
grew to 69,000 people in 2020. In 
California, deaths from opioid over- 
doses increased 72 percent during the 
12-month period between February 
2020 and January 2021, over the previ- 
ous year. 


To better understand the overdose 
crisis, Street Spirit spoke to over two 


dozen people over the course of 16 
months, including unhoused peo- 

ple who use drugs, harm reduction 
advocates, county employees, and 
medical providers. We followed out- 
reach workers in North, East and West 
Oakland who are on the frontlines 

of the overdose crisis: distributing 
life-preserving supplies and services 
to people who use drugs, and. advo- 
cating for the structural change they 
believe could prevent overdose alto- 
gether and provide dignity for people 
on the street. 


Part I— sre cRD COUN nE: 
crises 


Compounding crises: COVID fans 
the flames of overdose 

When the Bay Area went into pan- 
demic lockdown in March 2020, Thad 
was 34, living unsheltered in Oakland, 
and using opioids. “They told us to 
stay within our isolated group as 
much as possible and not to interact 
with other camps, which is somewhat 
impossible when you're trying to have 
money, and as a drug addict,” says 


Michaella Jones hands out sterile supplies from the HEPPAC mobile out- 
reach vehicle in April 2020. HEPPAC is one of few syringe exchange pro- 
grams in Alameda County, and sends teams into neighborhoods to reach 


unhoused people who use drugs. 


Thad. “I felt kind of alone, or like we 
were just going to be. left behind.” 


It took two months of agitation 
and pressure from residents and 
social workers to get the city to insta 


hand-washing stations where he was 
staying. A thought crossed Thad’s 
mind: Oh. We’re screwed. 

Housing is inseparable from the 
overdose crisis. In the most recent 
Alameda County Point-In-Time 
Count in 2019, 30 percent of unhoused 
people surveyed said they deal with 
drug or alcohol use. Crucially, not 
all unhoused people use drugs. But 
for those who do, living unsheltered 
is often a catalyst. Being exposed to 
ongoing trauma can trigger drug use, 
or drug use at increased amounts. 

“People can get lost in alcohol, 
drugs, anything and everything, 
because this is not a human way of - 


_ living,” says an unhoused Berkeley 


resident named Ana, whose friend 
was found dead from a suspected 
overdose in July. “We need to be in- 
toxicated in order to endure what we 
endure.” 

The national rates of opioid over- 
dose have never been higher, and 
during the pandemic, the crisis mea- 
surably worsened. Across the Unit- 
ed States, death rates from opioids 
seemed to stabilize and even decline 
slightly from 2017 to 2018. In fall of 


2019, they began to climb. And by 
March of 2020, fey started to sky- 
rocket. 


eaths and emergency de- 
partment visits from opioid overdose 
have continued to rise, spiking at the 
end of 2019 and in the months when 
COVID lockdowns began. 

This is no coincidence. 

Savannah O’Neill has her finger 
on the pulse of overdose prevention 
across the United States. And in early 
2020, she was nervous about an up- 
swing in overdoses and deaths. 

At the National Harm Reduction 
Coalition, O’Neill works to expand 
free syringe programs and services for 
people using drugs across California. 
She worried that social distancing 
requirements and fear of COVID 
could drive people to use drugs alone. 
instead of with friends or in groups. 
Using alone means nobody would be 
present to revive someone from an 
overdose with the medication Narcan. 

COVID pulled the rug out from 
under vulnerable communities, 
advocates say. Unhoused commu- 
nity members who were previously 
staying on the couches of friends or 
family may have been asked to leave 
when the virus hit. Libraries closed, 
and along with them, bathrooms and 
charging outlets disappeared, as did 


places for unhouséd people to shower 
and do laundry. 

“All of us, regardless of ue use, 
rely on routine to keep ourselves 
stable. And when that gets interrupt- 
ed, that’s scary for overdose risks, for 
increased drug use, for different kinds 
of drug use, riskier behavior,” O’Neill 
explains. Without wireless internet 
and a place to charge up, how can 
an unhoused person attend a 12-step 
meeting for addiction that now takes 
place online? 

Plus, the pandemic is a collective- 
ly traumatizing experience, she told 
Street Spirit. “And what we know 
about trauma and drug use is that 
they’re really linked together.” Trau- 
matic events, isolation, job loss, the 
death of loved ones—all these things 
can trigger drug use, both for people 
who use drugs and those who have 
been sober for years. 

But it’s not just the pandemic. The 
drugs on the street are also changing. 
Everyone agrees fentanyl is a core 

cause of the overdose crisis. It’s a 
pain reliever developed in 1959, now 
commonly prescribed in hospitals for 
severe pain and surgery recovery. But 
almost all of the street supply is made 
in illicit labs with components manu- 
factured in other countries, including 
China, Mexico, and India. 

Around 40 times more potent than 


heroin and up to 100 times more po- 
morphine, fentanyl is avail-__ 


re or purchase in the Bay Area and 
penetrates the supply of other drugs. 
A viral image circulated by po- 
lice departments shows vials of salt 
labeled heroin, fentanyl, and carfen- 
tanil—a more powerful relative of 
fentanyl—with similar potent doses of 
each. Next to the spoonful of “heroin,” 
the fentanyl and carfentanil look like 
grains of sand. The message is: It takes 


. much less fentanyl and carfentanil to 


get you high. And in the Bay Area, it’s 
increasingly concealed in the street 
supply of pressed pills, as well as 
stimulants like meth and cocaine. 

Thad points out using fentanyl is 
“cheaper than a heroin addiction,” 
and speculates that with widespread 
and increased poverty during the pan- 
demic, more people are choosing to 
use it. In other words, as fentanyl and 
other synthetic drugs bleed into the 
drug supply, people begin to regularly 
use them, too. 

Thad first started using fentanyl in 
early 2020. The second or third time 
he smoked it, he says, he overdosed. 

An overdose occurs when the physi- 
ological effects of a drug exceeds 


Harm reduction continues on page 10 
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‘The only way the virus gets in here is through them’: 
San Quentin prisoners frustrated with latest COVID-19 outbreak 


4 
By Joe Garcia Program Status Report 
(PSR) in which it stated 
The incarcerated com- at the very top that San 


munity at San Quentin 
State Prison (SQ) are 
angry, frustrated and 
confused about the 
prison administration’s 
actions following the 
most recent outbreak of 
COVID-19. 

After fully vaccinat- 
ed prisoners in South 
Block’s Alpine unit 
tested positive for the vi- 
rus within days of each 
other earlier this month, 
the prison placed Facil- 
ity A, where it houses 
most of the prison’s 
general population as 
well as Death Row, on 
lockdown. 

As the highly con- 
tagious delta variant 
sweeps the country, 
California Department 
of Corrections and 
Rehabilitation (CDCR) 
has reported nearly 300 
new cases in its facilities 
across California since 
the beginning of August, 
according to CDCR data: 
On August 14, CDCR’s 
online COVID tracking 
webpage reported that 
there had been 151 cases 
in the last 14 days; on 


August 31, 138 new 
cases had been reported 


in the last 14 days. 

Weekly cases recently 
have risen above 100 
for the first time since 
mid-February. 

Yet, San Quentin offi- 
cers and staff have been 
moving freely through- 
out the prison, working 
in multiple cell blocks 
while swapping and 
picking up shifts. 

In addition, the CDCR 
has continued to allow 
the transfer of prisoners 
into San Quentin. 

On August 14, im- 
mediately after San 
Quentin’s chief med- 
ical executive Alison 
Pachynski declared an 
outbreak, defined as 
three or more related 
cases of COVID-19, the 
prison issued an official 


Quentin was “closed 
to intake.” However, it 
issued an updated PSR 
that excluded that sen- 
tence just two days later. 
“This is a controlled 
environment, and they 
are the ones controlling 
it,” said Terry Mackey, 


_a resident of the Alpine 


unit where the current 
outbreak occurred. 

“The only way the virus 
gets in here is through 
them.” 

Spokespeople for 
CDCR did not respond 
to a request for com- 
ment. 

While there has been 
no new positive test 
results in San Quentin 
since August 15, the 


residents are particu- 


larly sensitive to the 
prison’s handling of the 
latest situation because 
it experienced one of 
the worst outbreaks in 
the country after CDCR 
transferred 122 COVID- 
19-exposed prisoners 
from the California 
Institution for Men to 
San Quentin last May. 
More than 70 percent of 
prisoners—including 


‘Mackey—were infected, 


eroding trust in the pris- 
on’s mitigation policies — 
and procedures. The 
now-infamous outbreak 
resulted in 29 deaths, 
and more than 300 San 
Quentin residents have 
sued the prison and the 
corrections department 
over their handling of 
that situation. 

Leonard Brown, a San 
Quentin resident, said 
he witnessed approxi- 
mately 20 new arrivals 
step off a green prison 
bus on August 18 and 
line up outside SQ’s 
Receiving and Release 
(R&R) area, the depart- 
ment that processes 
all prisoners entering 
or leaving the prison. 
Prison staff previously 
told prisoner represen- 


Peg Hunter 


An interfaith vigil at San Quentin on July 19 2020, during their first outbreak. 


tatives that only fully 
vaccinated people have 


-been allowed to be 


transferred in from other 
prisons, but concerns 
have remained. 

“Tt goes against 
everything they keep 
telling us they’re doing 
to try and reach a 
safe re-opening,” said 
Brown, adding that it 
felt like the prison didn’t 
care about their well-be- 
ang: Bier Yahi = 

Incarcerated R&R 
workers also confirmed 
that busloads of incom- 
ing transferees came to 
San Quentin from other 
facilities on August 17 
and 18 and were housed 
directly in the Adjust- 
ment Center (AC), 
which is also where pris- 
oners who test positive 
for COVID-19 are being 
isolated. The AC con- 
sists of 97 single-person 
cells enclosed by solid 
metal doors. 

The biggest issue for 
the residents is that no 
matter how careful they 
are, they are at risk for 
the coronavirus because 
prison staff and other 
outsiders can bring it in 
from the outside. 

Officers and staff were 


LCONTRACT. 


offered vaccine shots al- 
most immediately after 
they were approved for 
emergency use, months 
before any incarcerated 
residents. Yet their vacci- 
nation rate stands at 60 
percent, compared to the 
prisoners’ 85 percent, 
according to official 


‘This is a 
controlled 
environment, 
and they 
are the ones 
controlling tt’ 


reports. 

A positive COVID-19 
result is not only a 
health concern, it brings 
severe consequences 
to prisoners even if 
the outcome is a false 
positive. Those who 
test positive must leave 
most of their belongings 
behind and are immedi- 
ately isolated in a build- 
ing traditionally used as 
the solitary confinement 
“hole” for Death Row 
for 10 to 14 days. 

“They go home every 


oS. 


night and come back,” 
said Mackey, referring 
to the prison staff and 
officers. “We can’t go 
home but we’re the 
ones who keep getting 
tested, keep getting 
quarantined and put on 
lockdown.” 

Since the Alpine 
housing unit was 
placed on quarantine 
lockdown, nurses have 
been regularly walking 
through to offer tem- 
perature checks and 
COVID-19 testing. 

Most prisoners, 
however, are leery, and 
many have consistently 
refused to take the test 
because of bad experi- 
ences in the past. 

“I’m through with all 
of that,” said Charles 
Crowe, who is fully ° 
vaccinated and intends 
to get the booster shot, 
but has declined the 
tests and the tempera- 
ture checks. “When I 
tested positive last year, 
they locked me in with 
a non-positive cellmate 
and refused to give me 
Tylenol because my 
temperature stayed 
normal.” 

So far, quarantine life 
in the Alpine unit is 


tolerable. Prisoners are 
permitted showers and 
three hours of recre-- 
ational yard time daily. 
They also have access to 
phones that are wheeled 
to their cells. 

During the pandemic, 
the prison has also set 
up tables where people 
can help themselves to 
N95 and surgical masks. 

Still, San Quentin 
residents said they are 
waiting for the admin- 
istration to implement 
a plan to alleviate 
overcrowded living 
conditions. San Quentin 
has reduced its popula- 
tion to 2,680 from 4,000 
prisoners at the height 
of the 2020 outbreak, 
according to CDCR’s 
website, but the pop- 
ulation density has 
not changed because 
there are more than 650 
empty and unused cells 
throughout three South 
Block units. Prisoners 
in North Block and 
West Block also remain 
compacted. 

Raymond Torres said 
he remembers when 
he first arrived at San 
Quentin after being in- 
voluntarily transferred 


from the California 


Institution for Men last 
May. 

“When I got off the 
bus, I asked them 
‘Why did you bring 
me here?’” said Torres. 
“Medical staff told me, 
‘It’s for your health,’ 
but I don’t feel any safer 
or healthier than where 
I was before.” 


Joe Garcia is the chair- 
person of the Journalism 
Guild at San Quentin 
News, the nation’s only 
prison newspaper run by 
the incarcerated. He is also 
an editorial associate and a 
contributing writer for the 
Prison Journalism Project. 
He has been published in 
The Sacramento Bee, and 
The Washington Post. 
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Vernon Dailey: former 
‘canvass king,’ currently in 
search of housing 


By Sasha Weilbaker 


“HI Vernon!” a regular at Good 
Earth Natural Foods in Fairfax calls 
over her shoulder as she passes by 
Vernon Dailey on a Sunday afternoon. 
Dailey stands on the right side of four 
newspaper crates stacked neatly on 
top of each other, with editions of 
Street Spirit tucked under each crate so 
that the colorful front page is on dis- 
play to anyone who walks by. Dailey’s 
straw hat shades his face from the sun, 
which is making everyone walking 
into the store squint a little that day. 


A Street Spirit vendor for three years, 
Dailey cycles through selling papers 
in front of Berkeley Bowl West during 
the day, the Grand Lake Trader Joe’s 
in Oakland during the evenings, and 
Good Earth Natural Foods in Fairfax 
on Sundays. “Although, Trader Joe’s 
is my favorite. Lots of people to talk 
to,” Dailey said about the location. 

Wearing high-tops and impecca- 
ble grey sweatpants, Dailey makes 
a fashion statement standing next to 
the neat stack of crates that doubles 
as his newspaper stand. “I like to look 
presentable, just like everybody else,” 
Dailey said in reference to his own ap- 
pearance. “Customers tell me to tone 
down my outfits in order to get better 
donations, but being clean makes me 
feel like myself.” 

Born on Newbury Street in South 
Berkeley, Dailey has been a figment in 
the East Bay for his entire life. As his 
family, who is from Berkeley, moved 
around the East Bay often, he attended 
a mixture of elementary, middle, and 
high schools, including Columbus, 
Lincoln, MLK Jr. High, and Berkeley 
High School. He took a few college 
courses at what was formerly known 


as the “East Campus” of Berkeley 
Technology Academy, a building that 
housed thé Continuation Program. 

After school, he “did just about any- 
thing you could think of” in regards to 
work, including working as a part- 
time cook, plumber, roofer, and as a 
janitor. 

Just five years ago, Vernon was a 
resident and homeowner in Vallejo 
when his wife of over forty years, 
Donna Richardson-Dailey, was 
diagnosed with Stage IV cancer in 
her upper and lower intestinal tracts. 
Donna and Vernon met when she 
was seventeen and he was twenty, 
and were introduced to each other by 
Vernon’s childhood best friend. When 
she passed away suddenly, Vernon 
inherited her debt, which he could not 
pay at the time. He became houseless 
after the State of California re-pos- 
sessed his home, and has remained so 
since then. 

Dailey has stayed with family 
members after he lost his house, most 
of whom have passed away since 
then. Although he receives widower 
benefits, they do not nearly cover 
the cost of living expenses in the Bay 
Area. As a result, he currently lives 
unsheltered. 

After the passing of his wife, Dailey 
started a job with Planting Justice, a 
Bay Area non-profit that works to em- 
power individuals to grow their own 
food and address inequities in local 
food systems, all the while employing 
formerly incarcerated people. Dailey — 
said that he liked everything he did 
for Planting Justice, whether it was 
building raised beds, fundraising, or 
helping to design landscaping solu- 
tions. Through Planting Justice, Dailey 
acquired a horticultural certificate 
from Merritt College in 2015. 

During his six year tenure at the 
non-profit, Dailey became known as 
the “Canvass King” for his ability to 
relate to a variety of people with his 
calm yet charming demeanor and 
convey Planting Justice’s mission to 
potential donors over channels includ- 
ing Facebook Live. 

However, when a family member 


Sasha Weilbaker 


Dailey stands outside of Good Earth in Fairfax, just one of the places where 


he sells his paper. 


who had heard about Street Spirit 
mentioned the newspaper to Dailey, 
he decided to get involved. He was 
struggling to maintain his social 
security benefits while working full 
time—a common scenario for people 
who rely on government benefits to 
survive: work “too much” and your 
benefits are taken away, even if you 
are not earning a livable wage and 
cannot get by without the additional 
support. 

For the past three years, he picks 
up his newspapers in the mornings 
between 7 A.M. and 9 A.M., and then 
sells the publication outside Berkeley 
Bowl West until he leaves for Trader 
Joe’s in the evenings. 

“This job is very social. That’s what 
I like about it. I like getting to know 
the people who regularly stop by,” 
Daily said. “They’re always saying, 
‘hey, Vern!’ and try to get me to sell 
papers closer to them so that they 
don’t have to travel to get it. I have 
people in Santa Rosa always trying to 
get me to go up there to sell papers.” 

These days, Dailey alternates 
between staying with relatives in the 
Bay Area, most notably with his niece, 


or sleeping in his car. “I really am 
trying to get off the streets and get a 
place of my own to stay,” Dailey said, 
“but it’s been a real challenge, finding 
something.” Dailey remarked that 
with limited Internet connection, it’s 
difficult to know what resources in re- 
gards to housing are available to him. 

When asked about what keeps him 
motivated to keep searching for hous- 
ing, Dailey said, “it’s natural instinct 
at this point—trying to find some- 
where warm to stay.”’ exe 

Even though Dailey’s persistent 
search for housing has been difficult 
and ongoing, he greets every passerby 
with a gruff yet disarming smile and 
friendly wave. “It’s important for me 
to keep in mind that everyone has 
their own challenges,” he said, “that’s 
been helpful to remember.” 


Street Spirits is a monthly feature in 
which a Street Spirit vendor, or someone 
who lives on the street, tells us their story. 
Sasha Weilbaker is an Oakland-based 
freelance writer. 


Who holds the key to housing? CA’s project Homekey enters next phase 


A conversation about the highs and lows of the state program with SF's Eviction Defense Collaborative. 


By Paolo Bicchieri 


THE coronavirus pandemic has 
given rise to several new streams of 
funding for housing and homeless- 
ness. Among them, the state activated 
Project Roomkey in March 2020: a 

program designed to move unshel- 
tered people sick with COVID—as 
well as immunocompromised home- 
less people—into motels on a short- 
term basis. Now Project Roomkey 
is drawing to a close, and the state 
has activated Project Homekey in its 
wake: a grant program that allows 
agencies in California cities to buy ho- 
tels, motels, apartment buildings, and 
other underutilized spaces to provide 
longer-term housing for unsheltered 
people. 

For example, in September 2020 

San Jose was awarded $14,516,000 


of Homekey funds to turn a 76-unit 
property that had been used for tem- 
porary housing relief into a perma- 
nent residence for its occupants. In 
Oakland there’s the Temescal Project: 
a 22-unit motel purchased in Decem- 
ber 2020 that is set to be turned into 
permanent housing with priority for 
veterans. 

The original grant period for Project 
Homekey ended in December of 2020, 
but it is being offered again. Going 
forward, the state is offering $1.45 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 2021-2022, and $1.3 
billion for fiscal year 2022-2023. Based 
on the average cost per unit acquired 
using the 2020 Homekey funds, this 
money should be sufficient to acquire 
almost 20,000 units statewide. Howev- 
er, recent estimates calculate that over 
150,000 people are currently unhoused 
in California—a number almost ten 


times greater than the number of units 
that will be purchased with Homekey 
funds. 


To learn more about Project Home- 
key, Street Spirit got on the phone 
with Ora Prochovnick and Tyler 
Rougeau of Eviction Defense Collabo- 
rative—an organization in San Fran- 
cisco that helps low-income tenants 
respond to eviction lawsuits. Ora is 


the agency’s Director of Litigation and 
Policy, and Tyler is Directing Attor- 
ney for the Shelter Client Advocacy 
Program. 

Whether you’re brand new to 
Homekey or an expert, this conversa- 
tion is an opportunity to see how two 
bright minds in the fight for housing 
justice see one of California’s newest 
strategies to address this ongoing cri- 
sis. Our conversation has been edited 
and condensed. 

Street Spirit: Do you think the Proj- 
ect Homekey funds will meaningful- 
ly change the landscape for house- - 
less people? What kind of impact can 
we expect this to have? 

Ora: I firmly believe that the best 
way to address the issue of homeless- 
ness is to provide people with homes. 


Homekey continues on page 12 
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APRIL 15, 2020. Leon and another resident of a Bayview encampment in San Francisco wash their hands 
with a bar of soap. As the pandemic set in, unsheltered people became increasingly conscious about sani- 
tation, using the resources they had to keep clean. They get their water from tapping a fire hydrant. Leon 


hopes to make a filter system to better clean the water. 


COVID’s im 


Photos by Mark Leong 


SINCE March 2020, photographer Mark 
Leong has been documenting how the corona- 
virus pandemic has impacted people who live 
outside. These images span the time period 
between April 2020 and March 2021, bringing 
us from the very early days of the pandemic 
into the present. 

Thus far, we have seen much less viral 
spread on the street than many expected. 
This comes as cities across the country have 
paused encampment sweeps and poured 
money into housing homeless people in shel- 
ter-in-place hotels and testing folks on the 
street; as rent strikes have kept many housed 
who lost their jobs ; as community members 
filled in the gaps where aid was needed. 

However, now that the vaccine rollout 
has begun, certain fascets of pre-pandemic 
life on the street have started to creep back 
in. Encamment sweeps have ramped back 
up; the closure of shelter-in-place hotels is 


looming; and the federal eviction morito- 
rum was struck down by the supreme court. 
Meanwhile, the delta variant has started to 
spread, and health officials are seeing an 
uptick of COVID cases on the street. These 
developments remind us that the book is 
far from closed on how COVID will impact 
unsheltered communities. 

Mark Leong is a fifth-generation Amer- 
ican-Chinese from Sunnyvale, California. 
His photos have appeared in National Geo- 
graphic, The New York Times Magazine, The 
New Yorker, Smithsonian, Stern, Fortune and 


Time. His work has been recognized with 
awards from National Endowment for the 
Arts (1992), Fifty Crows International Fund 
for Documentary Photography (2002), the 
Overseas Press Club (2007) and the Open 
Society Foundation (2005, 2014) among oth- 
ers. You can find more of his photography 
at www.markleongphotography.com. 


APRIL 19, 2020. West Oakland Punks With Lunch prepares their weekly 
include peanut butter and jelly sandwiches, goldfish crackers, yogurt co 
and safe drug use kits. As many meals and services ground to a halt, gra 


With Lunch kicked their operations into high gear to help fill the gaps. 


pact on people who live outsi 


MARCH 16, 2021. Providers 
from LifeLong Medical’s 
street medicine team set up a 
vaccination clinic in People’s 
Park. This came at the begin- 
ning of the county’s effort 

to vaccinate unsheltered 
people. 

“T think there’s a percep- 
tion that homeless people 
don’t care if they get or 
spread illness, which is not 
true,”said one houseless 
woman who got vaccinated 


at People’s Park that day. 


Unhoused people are 
getting vaccinated at a lower 
rate than the rest of Alameda 
County. As of this writing, 
some-60 percent of unhoused 
people have been vaccinated 
in the county, compared to 


DECEMBER 5, 2020. A ‘Cancel Rent’ rally ii 
tenant’s unions. Tenants organizing blew uy 
nate rent strikes and housing justice for reni 


the 79 percent of the gener- 
al population that is fully 
vaccinated. 
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pares their weekly distribution. The lunch bags MARCH 11, 2021. Michael salvages his belongings as city workers sweep the encampment at Oakland’s Union Point Mari- 

rackers, yogurt covered blueberries, condoms, water _ na. Early in the pandemic, many Bay Area cities slowed or halted encampment sweeps, in accordance with CDC guidelines, 
ound to a halt, grassroots organizations like Punks —_ which cautioned that breaking up encampments could be a catalyst for viral spread. However, in recent days, city and state 
elp fill the gaps. officials have resumed encampment sweeps—there were tens of closures in Alameda County in the month of August. 


utside—a look back at the last 17 months 


y 


‘ancel Rent’ rally in San Francisco. The rally was organized by various Oakland 
srganizing blew up during the pandemic, as renters banded together to coordi- 
sing justice for renters. 


JUNE 7, 2020. Eric, 41, gets a 
COVID test in the Bayview 
neighborhood of San Francis- 
co. Eric is one of thousands of 
houseless people who have 
been tested for COVID in the 
Bay Area to date. 

In Alameda County, the 
Healthcare for the Homeless 
department has coordinated or 
adminstered over 11,000 COVID 
tests for unhoused people since 


the start of the pandemic 


The number of COVID cases 
on the street has increased in 


recent months. To combat this, 
healthcare providers are dou- 
bling down on strategies that 
served them in the early days of 
the pandemic. 

“T think our testing strategy 
is helping,” Dr. Harrison Alter, 
the previous Medical Director 
for Alameda County Healthcare 
for the Homeless, told Street 
Spirit in February 2021. “We do 
a combination of response-relat- 
ed testing and community care 
testing. I think those two strat- 
egies have provided our home- 
less community in Alameda 
County with a pretty compre- 
hensive approach to testing.” 


MAY 7, 2020. As homeless shelters slashed 
capacity to prevent COVID outbreaks, 
many who typically slept in shelter beds 
turned to the street. In the city’s Tenderloin 
neighborhood, the number of tents on the 


-street increased by almost 300 percent. 


San Francisco temporarily allowed un- 
sheltered people to set up.tents in front of 
the Asian Art Museum on Folsom Street, as 
pictured in this image. 


JUNE 5, 2020. After losing her job during the lockdown, a mother can no longer afford rent at 
her apartment. She and her son become one of numerous families to be housed in a hotel. They 
are both taking virtual classes—he at middle school and she at Berkeley City College. 
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On Cal’s development plans: Don’t let the UC call it housing 


COMMENTARY 
By Carol Denney 


THE most recent 
University of California 
(UC) plan for People’s 
Park is nothing new. 
One previous plan 
envisioned paving over 
the community garden 
for a large, outdoor 
commercial cafe. The 
architectural rendering 
included lots of relaxed 
little white people 
seated around charm-_ 
ing tables. One plan 
unilaterally installed a 
UC parking lot which 
community members 
removed with their bare 
hands and with pickax- 
es under the protective 
eye of then-Mayor Gus 
Newport, asphalt still 
visible in the landscaped 
berms at either end of a 


| WHERE ARE ALL 
THE HipPiES? 


NG 


decades-old community 
garden. Today’s plan, a 
seventeen-story mono- 
lith of for-profit housing 
for students (with poor 
people segregated in 
an entirely separate 
building) is a complete 
destruction of the entire 
park on the basis of a 
need for housing. 

But is it housing? 
Even students who 
can afford high-end, 
for-profit rates can only 
live there two years 
before being kicked 
out into a town UC 
has helped denude of 
the flexible, affordable, 
permanent housing it 
tore down in 1967 on the 
same block. The UC’s 
current Long Range 
Development Plan 
(LRDP) envisions doing 
the same thing to the 
rent controlled units of 


VE iN A COMMUNE. 


by THE BACKYARDS? 
Lea aT 
colenee ‘ To ADU 


WHERE DoY 


i WE PLAY 


GUITAR? 


Carol Denney 


Cal’s proposed housing will not meet the needs of 
its student body, Denney writes 


a landmarked building 
at 1921 Walnut Street, 
replacing them with 
luxury units unafford- 
able to most students 
and unavailable to those 
who aren’t students or 
who’ve maxed out their 
two-year stay. 

Real estate’s current 
affection for luxury 
student units is not a 
local phenomenon; it is 
the latest get-rich-quick 
scheme for developers 
from coast to coast. It 
distorts communities 
from Berkeley to Boston 
with lucrative invest- 
ment opportunities 
for those for whom 
the pandemic requires 
nothing but re-parking 
investment money while 
most of us scramble to 
rebuild our lives. The 
impermanence, cost, 
and availability to stu- 
dents only mean most of 


~us wouldn’t or couldn’t 


consider living there. 
They replace the previ- 
ous flexible, affordable 
housing which is the 
only practical way to 
address today’s hous- 
ing crisis and maintain 
the diversity most of us 
would agree is cultural- 
ly and morally crucial. 

Politicians and de- 
velopers form a symbi- 
otic partnership when 
building new housing, a 
relationship often cast as 
the savior in a housing 
emergency. Develop- 
ers present high-end, 
for-profit housing units 
as “solutions,” and 
contribute mightily at 
election time. But prof- 
it-driven new develop- 
ment contracts are often 
only temporary shelters, 
housing so specialized 
it’s only available to 
teachers, or seniors, or 
specifically registered 
students for exactly 
two years and beyond 
the budget of ordinary 
renters. It transforms 
rent-controlled hous- 
ing into non-rent-con- 
trolled, high-end rentals 
or leased units. The 
contracts are written 
in such a way that the 
housing costs are easily 
re-set to outrageous, 
unaffordable market 
rates with every new 
tenancy. None of the 
new housing in Berkeley 
functions as seamlessly 
as the original housing 
that the University of 
California bulldozed in 
1967 on the block that is 
now People’s Park. 

The units they want to 
build now, 54 years later, 
are a simple disguise for 
a way to take a public 
park and monetize it for 
the sole benefit of the 
University of California 
without disrupting the 
expansive green lawns 


The Chancellor’s Mansion on UC Berkeley’s campus—a site Denney propos- 
es as an alternative site for student housing development. 


on its main campus, 
such as the completely 
empty Chancellor’s 
House, a two and one- 
half acre site almost 
identical in size to 
People’s Park. Similarly, 
the 9.26 acres of UC’s 
former seven two-sto- 
ry Smyth-Fernwald 
residence halls only two 
blocks from campus, 
which were damaged in 
the 1989 earthquake and 
torn down, sit empty. 


funding to acquire more 
and more of the City of 
Berkeley’s finite square 
footage. If anything, the 
nine sites UC selected 
are a perfect recipe for 
pitting neighborhood 
against neighborhood, 
rather than utilizing 
a wide variety of less 
impactful sites to situate 
a smaller, more appro- 
priate enrollment. 

If we made it a crime 
for housing to sit empty 


High-end, for-profit housing is no — 
substitute for real housing and 
honest efforts to permanently 
address the housing crisis. 


This ten-acre, UC- 
owned property which 
formerly provided 
hundreds of student and 
faculty post-war units, 
is three times the size of 
People’s Park. 

But there’s no need 
to cannibalize Berkeley; 
recent court cases clarify 
that UC’s over-enroll- 
ment and deceit re- 
garding its enrollment 
numbers are violations 
of both the California 
Environmental Quali- 
ty Act (CEQA) and its 
agreements with the 
City of Berkeley. 

There are numerous 
alternate locations 
where the UC could 
build housing without 
demolishing affordable 
housing or building 
on historic sites, parks, 
and gardens. But no 
one should limit their 
view of UC’s potential 
housing sites to the nine 
sites self-selected by UC, 
which, as California’s 
largest property owner 
and employer, has al- 
most unlimited proper- 
ties to choose from. No 
matter how desperately 
they paint their finan- 
cial straits, their budget 
always includes $10 mil- 
lion-dollar salaries for 
the football coach and 


for more than two 
days, the housing crisis 
would be over. And 

if UC Berkeley were 
required to situate its 
students and faculty on 
its own campus, rather 
than ravage the parks 
and planning of its 
host town—which the 
current mayor is more 
than eager to do—it 
would only reduce two 
or three of its yawning 
lawns, lower its student 
and faculty commutes, 


_and give Berkeley the 


breathing room it needs 
to recover from the pres- 
sure recognized recently 
by an Alameda County 
Superior Court judge: 

“Judge Seligman ruled 
that UC Berkeley abused 
its discretion when 
it failed to study the 
impacts of increasing its 
student enrollment by 
33.7 percent — and told 
the university it must do 
a more comprehensive 
review” (Berkeleyside, 
July 13, 2021). 

We know what hous- 
ing looks like. Tempo- - 
rary shelters are not 
housing: nobody can 
call it housing when it 
comes with an absurd 
time limit. You can 
only be evicted from 
real housing for cause. 


Two years of high-end, 
for-profit housing, goug- 
ing the pockets of out- 
of-state students, is no 
substitute for real hous- 
ing and honest efforts to 
permanently address the 
housing crisis. 

The monetization of 
public lands is not wise 
policy, it simply caters 
to the private interests 
unbalancing the UC sys- 
tem and the politicians 
unable or unwilling to 
take a stand for Berkeley 
voters. Indeed, in 1988, 
Berkeley voters over- 
whelmingly said no to 
developer exploitation 
by passing Measure N, a 
measure affirming their 
desire to have their local 
laws, planning docu- 
ments, and ordinances 
respected. This came 
only two years after 
the passage of Measure 
L, which requires the 
Berkeley City Council 
not just to protect parks 
and open space but to 
work to acquire more. 

Before the iconic 
campanile disappears 
forever behind unaf- 
fordable high-rises, 
join the neighborhood 
and community groups 
demanding that the 
voter-affirmed policy 
direction of Measures 
N and L be respected. 
Democracy, free speech, 
and our community’s 
safety from years of 
predictable, expensive 
conflict are at stake. All 
of our parks, especial- 
ly one recognized by 
the state as an historic 
resource, are worth re- 
specting and preserving 
for future generations 
and our own. 


Carol Denney is a Berkeley 
artist, writer, cartoonist, 
musician, and co-found- 

er of the People’s Park 
Historic District Advocacy 
Group which invites you 
to sign their open letter at 
Peoplesparkhxdist.org. 
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After SF’s shelter-in-place 
hotels get an extension, will 
unhoused residents get a new 
lease on life? : 


COMMENTARY 
By TJ Johnston | 


As public health and homeless 


- advocates urge San Francisco to keep 


the shelter-in-place (SIP) hotels open, 
the city announced that its plans to’ 
close them are put on hold through at 
least the end of the year, Street Sheet 
has learned. 

The city’s Department of Homeless- 


ness and Supportive Housing (HSH) 


sent a memo to the hotels’ service 
providers announcing a patise in re- 
locating COVID-vulnerable residents 


to congregate shelters as of August 19, © 


after adding 170 congregate beds in 
the previous two months. 

The program has already lodged 
some 2,000 unhoused San Francis- 
cans during the COVID-19 pandemic, 
keeping them healthy and saving 
lives, according to 
the Do No Harm co- 


alition at an August ‘What T've seen here 1S 


26 press conference. 


Do No Harm co-founder Rupa 
Marya said at the press conference 
that SIPs are as much a preventative 
against COVID-19 and delta variant 
infection as the vaccine. If anything, 
she said, the city should grow the SIP 
program, not shutitdown.  — 

“With federal support, the city 
should be expanding the SIP hotels 
and other safe housing options, _ 
rather than warehousing people,” sh 
said. 

Despite HSH’s announcement of 


‘suspending intake in the shelters, it 


will continue to add capacity in the 
fall. Marya said that would still pose 
an unhealthy and unnecessary risk. 

“Congregate shelter endangers the 
lives of our unhoused community 
members in the face of the delta vari- 
ant, which is even more transmissible 
than the virus we dealt with last year 
and can spread even among vacci- 
nated people,” she 
said. 

Nicholas Gar- 
rett is a born and 


The day before, the people getting care for raised San Francis- 


coalition of medical 
students and its 


London Breed and 
other high-ranking 
officials in a letter 
that a surge in the 
coronavirus delta 
variant — now the dominant strain in 
COVID-19 infections — is the wrong 
time to move SIP residents into shel- 
ters. 

The Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency already announced it 
will extend reimbursements to cities. 
for keeping unhoused people in hotels 
through December 31. Earlier this 
year, FEMA announced retroactive 
funding in full from January 2020, 
relieving the city of the burden of 
paying for hotels with general fund 
dollars. 


can who has been 


the first time...the hotels unhoused for two 
have allowed people 
to put their lives back 

. ' together == 


years. Garrett, 42, 
is now staying at 
the Americania 
Hotel in the South 
of Market neigh- 
borhood. In his 
time at the hotel, 
he said that he has observed health 
improvements in his fellow SIP 
residents. People living with physical 
and mental disabilities, substance 
use issues and trauma from domestic 
violence are making progress in their 
healing, he said, and closing down 
the SIPs would undo that progress. 
“What I’ve seen here is people 


getting care for the first time [in their 


lives] and services they wouldn't 
seek out there [in the streets],” Gar- 
rett said. “We’re facing a new bunch 
of challenges right now, and I don’t 


San Francisco has paused its plans to close its 25 shelter-in-place hotels.. 


think putting people who have final- 
ly been stabilized out on the streets 

is a good choice. The hotels have 
allowed people to put their lives back 
together.” 

When the city instituted the SIP 
program last year, it initially priori- 
tized medically vulnerable members 
of the homeless population — those 
at 60 years of age or older, and others 
with existing health conditions. The 
collective of advocacy groups high- 
lighted unhoused people’s suscep- 
tibility to the virus in the letter it 
sent to Mayor Breed. It alluded to a 
UC San Francisco study that found 
them to be at least 20 years older in 
physical age than their housed peers. 
It also cited that only 39 percent of 
unhoused folk in San Francisco are 
fully vaccinated—the rate among the 
city’s general population is currently 
72 percent. 

While the city has paused closings 
for most SIPs, five in the Tender- 
loin have already closed as of press 
time; The Diva, Chancellor and 
Union Square hotels; Motel 6, for 
families; and the Abigail, which 
served transitional-aged youth. A 


sixth, Epik Hotel, which is serving 
women fleeing violence, will close 
at the end of September. 

The Americania, where Nicholas 
Garrett stays, is not yet closed. With 
federal funding assured through the 
end of the year, closures of the re- 
maining SIPs have apparently been 
pushed back. While he appreciates 
the presence of health workers and 
receiving his COVID-19 vaccination 
at the Americania, he told Street 


Sheet “there should be different 
levels of care for different levels. of 


need” at the hotel, and his stay has 
been a life-changer. Still, to Garrett, 
closing them down in the middle of 
a delta surge is not just bad timing, 
but cruel. 

“It’s almost a crime against 
humanity to shut them down,” he 
said. 


T] Johnston is the Assistant Editor of 
Street Sheet, San Francisco’s street 
newspaper, where this article originally 
appeared. 


this happens. 


Money from page 2 


suffer along and struggle 
with things. When a rich 
person wants to exact 
revenge from a poor 
person, their weapons 

of offense could include 
interference with op- 
portunities, sometimes 
through reputational 
damage, or with vexa- 
tious lawsuits, and with 
hiring people to do harm 
to the poor person. And 


‘A rich person ts not 


superior’ 


this is not factual. A rich 
person is not superior. 

The human mind can 
do many things. One of 
them is for the mind to 
train itself into being bet- 
ter: People can do things 
with their minds that 
many wealthy people 
could never understand. 
If they could understand 
this, it might bring more 
kindness into the world, 
and less of using every- 
thing as weapons. 


Money brings power 
over external circum- 
stances and over other 
people. Yet it does noth- 
ing for self-discipline. 
People with money 
presume superiority. Yet, 


Jack Bragen lives in Mar- 
tinez with his wife, Joanna 
Bragen, and sells books 

on LULU.com that might 
interest you. 
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COVID fanned the flames of an existing overdose crisis, throwing unhoused 


Courtesy of HEPPAC 


Braunz E. Courtney sits on the steps of Oakland’s Oscar Grant Plaza on 
August 31—HEPPAC set up a booth to commemorate International Overdose 
Awareness Day, giving out free food and hosting Narcan trainings. 


Harm reduction from page 3 


the body’s tolerance, overwhelming 
the body’s ability to keep itself alive. 
During an opioid overdose, a person’s 
breathing becomes shallow and slow. 
Oxygen levels drop dangerously. 

But overdose does not always end in 


death—there’s a window of time after 
someone takes a fatal dose of opioids 


where the drug naloxone (the active 
ingredient in Narcan) can revive a 
person. Narcan immediately puts that 
person into withdrawal, evicting the 
opioids from receptors in the brain 
and taking their place for 30 to 90 
minutes. 

“I’ve overdosed three times in the 
last year to where I had to be Nar- 
canned back to life,” Thad tells Street 
Spirit. “I probably would have died 
for sure, just from inhaling a tiny bit 
of smoke. It’s crazy.” 

He thinks he likely overdosed as a 
result of accidentally mixing fentanyl 
and alcohol all three times. I ask Thad 
if he carries naloxone, and he produc- 
es a red pouch from beneath his shirt, 
hanging around his neck. The medi- 
cation is zipped inside—he brings it 
everywhere. 

Some longtime drug users may 
choose fentanyl] after building a toler- 
ance to other opioids. 

“The reason why I use fentany] is 
because I got tired of using needles,” 
says Kory, an unhoused resident of 
West Oakland who works as a sign 
flyer, twirling business advertisements 
to passers-by. 

Over time, it became harder on Ko- 
ry’s body to inject heroin. “If I were to 
try smoking heroin, that’s not fulfill- 
ing at all. But when I smoke fentanyl, 
I actually feel it,” he says, “and the 
needle thing has become just a night- 
mare when you don’t have veins.” 

But despite using fentanyl himself, 
he wants to warn others not to start 
using it, saying it is very dangerous 
for anyone who is not a longtime user. 
“Keep some Narcan on you,” Kory 
urges. “You might save a life.” 

Thad told Street Spirit he hopes to 
stop using fentanyl and try medica- 
tion-assisted treatment. He describes 
using fentanyl as “kind of like strad- 


dling death. It’s the end of the road,” 
he says. “It’s tightrope-walking death, 
you know, to get high.” 

Synthetic opioids like fentanyl have 
driven the increase in fatalities in 
recent years, representing 83 percent 
of fatal opioid overdoses in the United 
States in the 12 months ending in 


January 2021. In comparison, fatalities 
from heroin have stayed relatively 


constant, even declining, since 2015. 

In Alameda County, the numbers 
show the same. In the latest data 
available, the fatal overdose rate from 
synthetic opioids just goes up, and up, 
and up. 

In the beginning of 2020, the Ala- 
meda County Public Health Depart- 


_ment released a fentanyl overdose 


health advisory, which reported 

“an increasing number of suspected 
fentanyl overdoses among persons 
without a history of opioid use, such 
as cocaine and methamphetamine 
users.” 

At this point, any street-purchased 
drugs could contain fentanyl, the 
county says. This means that many 
people are consuming fentanyl unin- 
tentionally, which often leads to over- 
dose. Seth Gomez, senior pharmacist 


with Alameda County Healthcare for - 
the Homeless, says the risk factors for 
an overdose now include using “any ~ 
drug that is acquired from the street,” 

including both “hard drugs” and 


‘street drugs that appear to be pre- 


scription products like Xanax. 

“T think it’s in all the drug supply,” 
confirms Katie O’Bryant, an outreach 
worker with West Oakland Punks 
With Lunch, a volunteer harm reduc- 
tion group that hands out safer drug 
use supplies, hygiene goods, food, 
and Narcan to unhoused people like 
Thad and Kory. 

“A lot of people say it’s just been 
stepped on more, it’s not as good,” . 
says the group’s founder, Ale Del Pi- 
nal. “Stepped on” connotes additives 
or unwanted substances being cut into 
someone’s drugs. 

“People are overdosing, and it’s just 
a shame because it’s not necessary,” 
Del Pinal adds. 

Overdose is not the necessary 
conclusion of drug use, advocates like 
Del Pinal say. The harm reduction 
supplies the Punks pass out, such 
as Narcan, provide a strong defense 
against the increasingly unpredictable 
drug supply—and give people the 
tools they need to survive so they can 
choose how they want to live their 
lives—a choice advocates believe 
belongs to each of us. 


Part II—The harm 
reduction approach 


In April 2020, Michaella Jones sat in 
an RV wearing two masks and ster- 
ile gloves, holding clean biohazard 
containers for used syringes, ready for 
her next visitor. A line of nine people 
stretched from the RV parked in a cul- 
de-sac in Fruitvale to an auto-repair 
parking lot across the street. 

Jones is the coordinator for overdose 
prevention, education, and naloxone 
distribution with HEPPAC, the HIV 
Education and Prevention Project of 
Alameda County. Throughout the 
week, HEPPAC dispatches workers 
in Oakland and Contra Costa County 
to distribute supplies, with the stated 
goal of curbing HIV and Hepatitis C 
transmission in the East Bay among 
people who use drugs. They are one 
in a small group of syringe exchange 
programs in Alameda County that hit 
the streets to deliver services in histor- 
ically excluded and disenfranchised 
neighborhoods. : 

Harm reduction groups provide — 
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Opioid-related deaths, which have been steadily climbing, skyrocketed as 


COVID swept the county. 


a critical service — health supplies, 
delivered without judgment, in 
neighborhoods that most need them. 
“T think they’re doing great work,” 
says Oakland resident LG, who gets _ 
supplies from Punks With Lunch. 
“They have the attitude of a proletar- 
iat worker. They take you palms up, 
how you are.” 

A woman pulls up in a car next to 
the HEPPAC line. “Hey, Grandpa!” 
she calls out. An older man holding 


‘The fact that you're 

coming to the needle 

exchange shows that 
youre taking care 


of yourself 


a brown paper bag of supplies waves 
to her, gets in the car, and they drive 
off together. Another woman stands 
in line to get condoms for her grand- 
daughters. Some arrive on bicycles, 
others on foot or in cars with friends. 

The line moves quickly as the sun 
sets. In the shadow of highway 880 
and BART, more than five dozen peo- 
ple stop by the mobile supply station 
over two hours, receiving syringes, 
Narcan, pipes, and wellness supplies, 
including tinctures and balms for 
skin wounds from injection drug use. 
COVID-19 is spread through saliva, 
so advocates want people to avoid 
sharing pipes when smoking. “It’s ‘ 
pipe week!” a sign proclaims to those 
standing in line. 


While the pandemic brought un- 
precedented times to unhoused peo- 
ple who use drugs, harm reduction 
organizations have had to work on 
overdrive to keep up. West Oakland 
Punks With Lunch has noticed a major | 
uptick in need for the services they 
provide. Founder Ale Del Pinal told 
Street Spirit that in one week toward 
the beginning of the pandemic, volun- 
teers gave out 16,000 syringes, around 
double their typical distribution at 
that point, and many more boxes of 
Narcan. 

And harm reduction organizations 
know participants are using the Nar- 
can they distribute. “For a while, we 
were seeing a huge uptick in overdose 
reversals reported. J think we saw 
over 20 in one week, which was really 
crazy,” Del Pinal says. 

Education about overdose preven- 
tion.had to change to keep up with 
the pandemic as well. An anonymous- 
ly-produced zine, “Harm Reduction 
for People Who Use Drugs and Don’t : 
Wanna Get Sick With COVID-19,” 
gave practical advice: Stock up on 
drugs if you are worried about the 
supply being interrupted; gather 
health supplies to cope with with- 
drawal symptoms; ask medical pro- 
viders for extra months of take-home 
prescriptions for treatment medica- 
tion. It also suggested asking suppli- — 
ers not to carry drug baggies in their — 
mouths and advised against sharing 
pipes and bongs. 

Braunz E. Courtney is the executive 
director of HEPPAC. “Bringing the 
services right to where the people are 
at, that’s what our bread and butter 
is,” Courtney says. “To get in the 
streets and say, ‘Hey, if you're going 
to do this, this is the safest way to do 
that.’” 

Courtney celebrates any actions 
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people take to keep themselves safe 
while using drugs. “Even if you’re in 
your most chaotic stage of use, and 
everything is about getting that high, 
getting that drug, the fact that you’re 
coming to the needle exchange shows 
that you're taking care of yourself,” 
he says. “That shows that you care 
enough about your health, despite 
that others stigmatize you as being a 
substance user.” 

This outlook saves lives. 

But government decision-making 
often obstructs advocates’ efforts. 
There’s a reason that the use and man- 
ufacture of drugs are forced under- 
ground, where drugs can be altered or 
cut with other substances: the war on 
drugs. Drug laws punish people who 
use drugs, and unhoused people are 
constantly targets for arrest. 

“The war on drugs impacts our 
folks severely,” says Del Pinal. “They 
are the most impacted. They’re the 
ones who are suffering from infec- 
tions. ... All the powers that be that 
perpetuate stigma, that perpetuate 
the criminalization of people who use 
drugs, the criminalization of drugs 
themselves—that is at the root and 
what is to blame, and inequity in 
general.” 


Part IlI—Is the government 
doing everything it can to 
save lives? 


As the overdose crisis escalated 
during the pandemic, government 
officials loosened certain restrictions 


on accessing sterile supplies and drug 
treatment at the local and federal : 


level. 

According to HEPPAC, Contra 
Costa County lifted a limit on syringe 
distribution during COVID that previ- 
ously required community members 
to present a used syringe for each 
sterile syringe received. 

Both the state of California and Al- 
ameda County elected not to require 
emergency COVID housing to be 
“dry”: shelter in place motels allowed 
residents to drink and use drugs. 

The Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration, part 
of the federal government, loosened 
certification restrictions for clinicians 
who wish to prescribe the opioid 
addiction treatment drug buprenor- 
phine and allowed it to be prescribed 
through telemedicine for the first time 
during COVID. 

But the changes were small, and the 
overdose crisis was outsize. 

Data shows buprenorphine pre- 
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Community members collect supplies from HEPPAC in Fruitvale. 


scriptions have actually decreased 
across Alameda County since the end 
of 2019, suggesting people with opioid 
use disorder still face significant bar- 
riers to accessing treatment that these 
federal changes did not remedy. 

Easing these rules only scratched 
the surface of the kind of holistic 
interventions necessary to curb the 
overdose crisis—like devoting more 
money to harm reduction groups like 
West Oakland Punks With Lunch and 
HEPPAC. 

Even in the face of the most severe 
overdose crisis in recent history, harm 
reduction services struggle for funds 
and political ground. Syringe ex-._. _ 
change programs are outright illegal 
in eleven states, a legacy of the Reagan 
era and punitive laws passed in the 
1980s. 

In California, some Democrats have 
dragged their feet to support people 
who use drugs. 

In 2019, harm reduction advocates 
won $15.2 million in state funding 
that helped to hire vital staff for 
syringe access programs in rural and 
underserved areas. The money was 
approved by Governor Gavin New- 
som—a move that harm reduction ad- 
vocates call a huge win. Just one year 
before in 2018, Newsom’s predecessor 
Governor Jerry Brown denied the 
request and vetoed a bill that would 
have allowed San Francisco to open 
the first government-sanctioned su- 
pervised drug consumption site in the 
country, where medical staff would be 
on hand to respond to overdoses. 
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The Punks With Lunch office in West Oakland where the group meets to 
organize, and stores their harm reduction supplies. 


Brown’s veto of the drug consump- 
tion site bill was scathing. He wrote 
that “enabling illegal and destruc- 
tive drug use will never work” and 
endorsed punitive measures to force 
people who use drugs into treatment 
programs. He called the idea of safe 
sites “all carrot and no stick,” dehu- 
manizing language that seemed to 
echo the policies of the drug war. 

State lawmakers had another shot at 
passing safe consumption legislation 
this year through SB 57, introduced 
by Senator Scott Wiener, which would 
have allowed for supervised drug 
consumption locations in San Fran- 


-. cisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles. But. . 


the Assembly Health Committee in 
July postponed the bill’s hearing until 
2022, delaying the process by an entire 
year. Disappointingly for advocates, 

it means the first site wouldn’t open 
before 2023, unless cities or counties 
choose to defy the state and act proac- 
tively. 

Meanwhile, the federal govern- 
ment’s drug enforcement policies 
could determine the fate of safe 
consumption sites. The Trump ad- 
ministration threatened to criminally 
prosecute any cities who open such lo- 
cations, suing a Philadelphia nonprofit 
that planned to open a site. 

It’s not yet clear what President 
Biden will do. The new administra- 
tion released a list of its drug control 
priorities to Congress in March, which 
included “enhancing evidence-based 
harm reduction efforts.” But Biden 
also extended a little-known policy 
that preemptively criminalizes people 
who possess, make, or sell synthetic 
opioids related to fentanyl. Advocates 
say it’s a continuation of failed pol- 
icies of the war on drugs. And fed- 
eral arrest data so far shows that the 
people being convicted for fentanyl 
charges are disproportionately Black. 

It’s not just a matter of drug en- 
forcement policies. In order to mean- 
ingfully reduce overdose in the U.S., 
state and federal legislators would 
also need to turn their attention to 
the affordable housing crisis. At the 
Harm Reduction Coalition, Savannah 
O’Neill says housing is “probably the 
thing that is most asked for” by par- 
ticipants in harm reduction programs, 
and “would make the broadest differ- 
ence in people’s lives.” Unfortunately, 
it’s also a resource that most harm 
reduction groups are not able to pro- 
vide. And in Congress, no large-scale 
relief is in sight for the half-million 
unhoused people in the United States. 


people into the fire. What can be done to prevent widespread death on the street? 


During an outreach walk with West 
Oakland Punks With Lunch, a Black 
community member named Indiana 
stopped by on his bicycle to pick up 
food, hygiene, and safer drug use 
supplies for himself and his girlfriend. 
They live in an encampment in North 
Oakland. I asked him how the pan- 
demic has been for him. 

“This has been going on before. This 
is the pandemic,” he says, holding his 
supplies and gesturing to the tents up 
and down the block. “Prepare yourself 
for doom,” he finishes wryly. 

The death-rates in Alameda Coun- 
ty for overdose are twice as high for 
African-Americans as for whites. To 
explain this, county senior pharmacist 
Seth Gomez points to the dispropor- 
tionate rates of homelessness for Black 
people in Alameda County. In 2019, 
Black residents made up 47 percent 
of Alameda County’s 8,000-plus 
unhoused population, compared to 
11 percent of the population overall. 
Several unhoused Black community 
members who use drugs told Street 
Spirit the same: Black residents are 
more likely to be unhoused than any- 
one else in Oakland, being unhoused 
exposes you to additional trauma, and 
trauma is linked to drug use. 

If the U.S. didn’t have such an enor- 
mous crisis of homelessness, exposing 
hundreds of thousands to the stresses 
of being unsheltered, the overdose 
crisis would look significantly differ- 
ent. Together, government action to 
immediately and permanently house 
people, an end to the war on drugs, 
and more funding for street outreach 
programs would open the door to the 

interventions that could meaningfully 
prevent overdose. 

But as long as this political morass 
remains the status quo, grassroots 
harm reduction groups and their par- 
ticipants struggle to hold the mount- 
ing weight of the crisis. 

Katie O’Bryant of Punks With 
Lunch says she dreams of a safer drug 
supply and the ability to test drugs 
widely. 

“Tf drugs were legalized—if I’m 
dreaming big—and people could have 
absolutely safe supply, that would 
be a beautiful thing. It would save so 
many lives, and it would also improve 
the quality of people’s lives so, so 
much, so drastically.” 

In the absence of these reforms, 
community members rely on each 
other to stay safe. The West Oak- 
land Punks With Lunch warehouse 
has bins stacked high with syringes, 
masks, pipes, shelf-stable food and 
condiments, sanitizing wipes, biohaz- 
ard containers, and informational fly- 
ers. Above the kitchen, a poster hangs 
with the words “Participants saving 
lives.” That’s central to their ethos. 

“We're not here to just provide a 
service. We want to be a part of the 
community and we want to give 
people the resources that they need to 
survive,” Ale Del Pinal explains. 

“Literally, it’s life and death. And it 
takes the community to take care of 
themselves.” 


This article is part one of a reporting 
series for Street Spirit and KPFA Radio 
with a USC Annenberg Center for Health 
Journalism 2021 California Fellowship. 
Ariel Boone is a freelance journalist and 
reporter for KPEA Radio in Oakland, 
California. Ariel previously worked at 
Democracy Now! in New York. 
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USA—Supreme Court strikes 
down CDC eviction moratorium 


A divided Supreme Court has ended a national 
moratorium on evictions in parts of the country 
ravaged by the coronavirus pandemic, removing 
protections for millions of Americans who have not 
been able to make rent payments, The Washington 
Post reports. 

A coalition of landlords and real estate trade 
groups in Alabama and Georgia challenged the 
latest extension of a moratorium imposed by the 

- Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, issued 
August 3 and intended to run through October 3. 

In an unsigned opinion released Thursday night, 
the Supreme Court’s conservative majority agreed 
that the federal agency did not have the power to 
order such a ban. 

“It is indisputable that the public has a strong 
interest in combating the spread of the COVID-19 
delta variant,” the majority’s eight-page opinion 
said. “But our system does not permit agencies to 
act unlawfully even in pursuit of desirable ends. ... 
It is up to Congress, not the CDC, to decide whether 
the public interest merits further action here.” 


California—CA looking to pay people 
who use drugs to stay sober 


Frustrated by out-of-control increases in drug 
overdose deaths, California leaders want the state to 
be the first to pay people to stay sober, the Associated 
Press reports. This follows a similar program by the 
federal government, which pays military veterans to 
stop using drugs. 

People would earn small incentives or payments 
for every negative drug test over a period of time. 
Most people who complete the treatment without 
any positive tests can earn a few hundred dollars. 
They usually get the money on a gift card. 

Governor Gavin Newsom has asked the federal 
government for permission to use tax dollars to 
pay for the program—called “contingency manage- 
ment”—and through Medicaid. 


Malibu, CA—Malibu declares 
local emergency over homeless 
encampments 


The Malibu City Council voted on Monday to 
declare a local emergency and establish a program 
to reduce the perceived fire safety hazard posed by 
homeless encampments. 

The move comes as one in a series of policy deci- 
sions made this month aimed at clearing homeless 
encampments from Malibu, following the lead of 
other places in Los Angeles County, including the 
Venice neighborhood of Los Angeles and Calabasas. 

Similar restrictions across Los Angeles County 
are facing public backlash for what advocates for 
the homeless call their effective criminalization of 
homelessness and dehumanizing treatment of peo- 
ple without housing. 


Aurora, CO—Camping ban ordinance 
fails to pass 


The Aurora City Council’s vote on Aurora Mayor 
Mike Coffman’s camping ban ended in a tie for the 
second time in August, which means Mayor Coff- 
man won't be allowed to bring up the ordinance 
again for at least six months, CBS Local reports. 

Coffman’s ordinance would have banned people 
experiencing homelessness from camping on public 
or private property. Under the ordinance, outreach 
teams and law enforcement would have issued a 
verbal or written order to move a person camping 
on public property to a shelter. If the person did not 
not move, it would have allowed officers to issue a 
citation or make an arrest. 
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Project Homekey has entered its second phase, with $1.3 billion budgeted for fiscal year 2022-2023. 


‘We are creating the problem at the same time 


we are trying to address the problem’ 


Homekey from page 5 


To the degree that the 
program is successful 


_ at doing that, I am all in 


support. I don’t think 
that [it alone] is enough. 
You have a much bigger 
need than you have re- 
sources, and this is just 
a drop in the pool. 

We live in a society 
where the basic hu- 
man need for shelter 
is intrinsically tied to 
profit. As long as that 
is the case we are going 
to struggle with this 
challenge. 

Street Spirit: It’s my 
understanding that 
Homekey allocates one- 
time grants. It sounds 
like some organiza- 
tions aren’t interested 
in these grants because 
they don’t provide sus- 
tainability. What would 
you say to that? 

Ora: I make the 
disclaimer that I am 
not an expert, but the 
goal of the program is 
acquisition: to acquire 
already-existing -proper- 
ties. It’s faster and much 
cheaper than building 
new structures. Intrin- 
sically I think that’s 
a good program. But 
that’s all the funding is 
doing. If the agencies 
are in the business of 
supportive housing 
and they don’t have the 
resources to sustain it, 
then it isn’t going to be 
successful. 

Street Spirit: The 
program is Califor- 
nia-wide, but it’s got 
to look different in dif- 
ferent towns and cities, 
right? Is that anything 
that was coming up 
in different conversa- — 
tions? How did that 
play out in the original 
set of funds? 

Ora: | am a proponent 
of the distribution and 
control being at the 
local level because that’s 
where they know what 
the needs are. You said 
it yourself in the way 
you phrased your ques- 
tion, because the needs 
won't present them- 
selves in San Francisco 
in the way they present 
themselves in Fresno. 
Each locality should 


be given the ability to 
understand how best to 
put this money to use to 
get the local population 
help. ; 

Street Spirit: In that 
spirit, looking at the 
first allocations of 
Homekey in the Bay 
Area, what did it look 
like for both of you as 
far as how that money 
was used? Particular 
highlights? Spots you 
thought could’ve gone 
better? What’s the re- 
port going into the next 
phase? 

Ora: The greatest 
negative I heard was the 
speed—the window of 
time between announce- 
ment and expenditure. 
The money was award- 
ed in September 2020 
and had to be spent by 
December 2020. This 
was an extraordinari- 
ly tight window of 
time. In the market for 
properties suitable for 
affordable housing, an 
acquisition cannot be 
expected to be success- 
ful in such a shortened 
time frame. That is why 
I believe that allowing 
more time could have 
led to a greater number 
of acquisitions. 

Tyler: [San Francisco 
acquired two prop- 
erties]. One of them, 
the Diva Hotel, is now 
being converted into 
permanent supportive 
housing. One had less 
than 50 percent vacancy 
when it was still a com- 
mercial hotel. Now it is 
an additional 200 units — 
[of housing], which is a 


positive. But there are a 


lot of things that remain 
to be seen about how 
those buildings will be 
transitioned, the effect 
they will have, and the 
future properties that 
will be purchased. 
Street Spirit: If you 
had a magic wand how 
would you change 
Homekey? 
Tyler: Addition- 
al money would be 
needed. Just to have 
the amount we need 
to acquire the housing 
units needed. I would 
like at the local level 
that, as people are being 
offered housing, that 


those people going into 
that housing get to have 
a say in [the housing 
they are offered]. The 
housing placement 
system in San Francis- 
co, and elsewhere, uses 
the Coordinated Entry 
system, which we hear 
from folks frequently is 
demeaning and frustrat- 
ing. ; 

For instance, take 
the folks in San Fran- 
cisco shelter-in-place 
(SIP) hotels. If they are 
fortunate enough to 
be offered permanent 
housing, they may get 
housing that is a great 
fit for them or they may 
get housing offers that 
will not work for them 
at all. In either case, 
the placement system 
is a one-way street. In 
my view, the system 
of housing allocation 
would benefit great- 
ly from active deci- 
sion-making and input 
from the people it is 


- aiming to serve. 


This is a wish list 
for how we deal with 
housing and homeless- 
ness, not just Home- 
key. A mechanism for 
people to have control 
over their own lives 
and getting and staying 
in housing. Right now 
Homekey is not set up 
to do that. Mostly they 
deal with aggregate 
numbers. The people 
working in the system 
aren’t necessarily the 
problem. The proposals 
they make are just often 
not able to consider ac- 
tual individuals beyond 
the data. 

Ora: This is not an 
unsolvable problem. 
The problem is that 
we haven’t provided 
affordable housing to 
the folks who need it. 

It would go a long way 
to have a legitimate 
census showing how 
many people need 
housing, then making 
that many acquisitions. 
We're in this opportune 
time of post-COVID, or 
semi-post, with people 
relocating. There’s.a lot 
of extra office space. 
Maybe some of those 
[newly empty spaces] 
can be converted, and 


the funds can be used 
for that. 

We need to provide 
services as well. A lot of 
this is done in the name 
of supportive housing 
but the support part is 
seriously lacking. Some 
of the funding should 
be in the vein of making 
sure people can remain 
housed. Whether that’s 
really strong social 
worker experience 
[or] case management, 
making sure to meet 
people’s needs. 

Street Spirit: How 
does Homekey fit into 
the big picture solution 
to the crisis of home- 
lessness? 

Tyler: It’s not a magic 
solution that once we 


have enough housing 
that the homelessness 


problem will be solved. 
We reinvent the sys- 
tem, year after year, 
by evicting people and 
making them unhoused. 
If we want to tackle 
the problem at large, 
acquiring housing is 
just a necessary step. It’s 
not sufficient though, 
because most of the 
new housing we build 
excludes people. People 
come in, buy housing, 
and turn it into market 
rate or unaffordable 
housing for [wealthy] 
people. If we have that 
“growth” on one hand 
and are creating this 
unaffordability problem 
on the other hand, it’s a 
self-defeating process. 
We are creating the 
problem at the same 
time we are trying to 
address the problem. At 
some point if we want 
to tackle this problem 
we have to address 
the full issue. Eviction 
protection, which the 
state is moving toward, 
and rent caps, which are 
super popular. We need 
these sorts of things to 
tamp down this dis- 
placement. 


In Dialogue is a column 
in which Street Spirit 
interviews community 
leaders. Paolo Bicchieri 

is a journalist, poet, and 
author living on the coast. 


